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September  1983 


Enclosed  for  your  review  and  comment  is  the  draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ment (EIS)  prepared  for  the  Red  Mountain  Wilderness  Study  Area  (WSA)  in  the 
Areata  Resource  Area  of  the  Ukiah  District,  California. 

The  statement  was  prepared  pursuant  to  Section  102(2) (C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  It  is  based  on  information  from  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  other  sources,  including  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  and  interested  private  organizations  and  citizens. 

Comments  on  this  draft  environmental  statement  should  be  received  by  this 
office  no  later  than  December  1,  1983,  in  order  to  be  considered  in  the  final 
EIS.  Your  comments  should  be  returned  to: 

District  Manager 

Ukiah  District  Office 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

P.  0.  Box  940 
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Van  W.  Manning 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT  ON  THE 
WILDERNESS  RECOMMENDATIONS 
RED  MOUNTAIN  WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREA 


Draft  (X)         Final  (  )  Environmental  Impact  Statement 


1.  Type  of  Action:        Administrative  (  )  Legislative  (X) 


Abstract: 

This  environmental  impact  statement  analyzes  the  impacts  and  resource 
tradeoffs  of  designating  the  Red  Mountain  WSA  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  The  EIS  also  analyzes  the  impacts  and 
resource  tradeoffs  of  two  alternatives  to  wilderness  designation.  Wilder- 
ness characteristics  and  special  features  are  examined.  The  Bureau  of 
Land  Management's  recommendation  is  to  designate  the  area  a  Research 
Natural  Area  and  an  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  and  not  to 
designate  the  area  as  wilderness. 


For  further  information  contact: 

District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

P.  0.  Box  940 

Ukiah,  California  95482 

(707)  462-3873 


4.  Comments  must  be  received  by: 
December  1,  1983 
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SUMMARY 


This  environmental  impact  statement  assesses  the  environmental  consequences  of 
managing  the  Red  Mountain  Wilderness  Study  Area  as  wilderness  and  of  two 
alternatives  to  wilderness. 

The  Red  Mountain  WSA  contains  6,173  acres  of  public  land  in  the  Coast  Range  in 
northern  Mendocino  County,  California.  San  Francisco  is  a  four  to  five  hour 
drive  to  the  south  and  Eureka  is  two  hours  to  the  north.  The  terrain  is 
generally  steep  and  the  vegetative  cover  ranges  from  an  open  pine  forest  on 
unusual  red  soils  to  dense  brush  and  barren  areas. 

Major  resource  issues  relevant  to  land-use  planning  for  the  area  include  an 
important  nickel /cobalt/chromium  deposit,  rare  and  endangered  plants  and 
animals,  unusual  soils,  an  anadromous  fishery  stream,  and  important  watershed 
resources. 

This  EIS  analyzes  two  alternatives  to  wilderness  designation.  They  are  (1) 
continuation  of  the  present  management  plan  and  (2)  management  of  the  area  as 
a  Research  Natural  Area.  The  latter  is  the  preferred  alternative. 

A  summary  of  the  environmental  consequences  is  contained  in  Table  2-2, 
p.  2-10.  The  consequences  were  found  to  be  relatively  similar  in  all  alter- 
natives because  the  two  major  resource  issues,  mineral  resources  and  rare  and 
endangered  species,  each  have  legislation  that  preempts  any  designation  or 
management  program. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE  OF  AND  NEED  FOR  ACTION 

The  Ukiah  District,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  is  analyzing  the  Red  Mountain 
Wilderness  Study  Area  (VISA)  in  the  Areata  Resource  Area,  California  (Photo 
1-1).  The  WSA  is  within  175  miles  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  (Map  1-1). 
It  contains  6,173  acres  of  public  land. 

The  purpose  of  this  action  is  to  determine  whether  the  Red  Mountain  WSA  or 
portions  of  the  WSA,  should  be  designated  as  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System.  This  evolves  from  the  Wilderness  Act 
of  1964  and  Section  603  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(FLPMA),  which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  review  roadless  areas  of 
5,000  acres  or  more  with  wilderness  characteristics  and,  by  1991,  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  on  the  suitability  of  such  areas  for  preser- 
vation as  wilderness.  Within  two  years  after  receiving  a  recommendation,  the 
President  must  send  a  report  to  Congress.  Congress,  however,  has  no  deadline 
for  acting  on  the  President's  recommendation. 

The  BLM  identified  wilderness  study  areas  during  California's  statewide  wilder- 
ness inventory.  This  inventory  process  and  a  general  description  of  the  WSAs 
are  given  in  Wilderness:  Final  Intensive  Inventory,  Public  Lands  Administered 
by  BLM  California  Outside  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  (1979).    " 

The  second  step  in  the  study  process  was  to  integrate  wilderness  evaluation 
into  the  BLM  Planning  System  (43  CFR  1600),  which,  in  this  case,  is  a  Manage- 
ment Framework  Plan  (MFP)  amendment  for  the  Red  Mountain  Planning  Unit. 
Significant  issues  were  identified  through  public  comment  and  internal  scoping, 
conflicts  were  analyzed,  and  alternatives  were  developed.  These  alternatives 
are  the  basis  for  analysis  of  the  environmental  consequences  and  resource 
tradeoffs. 

Following  public  review  of  this  draft  environmental  impact  statement,  the 
Ukiah  District,  with  State  Director  concurrence,  will  prepare  a  preliminary 
final  environmental  impact  statement  (EIS)  and  wilderness  study  report.  These 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  BLM  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
will  file  the  final  EIS  and  make  a  recommendation  to  the  President.  The 
President  will  make  his  final  recommendation  to  Congress,  which  has  sole 
authority  to  designate  an  area  as  wilderness.  Until  Congress  decides  whether 
or  not  to  designate  an  area  as  wilderness,  the  WSAs  will  be  managed  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Bureau's  Interim  Management  Policy  and  Guidelines  for  Lands 
Under  Wilderness  Review  (1979).  Detailed  procedures  for  wilderness  study  and 
reporting  can  be  found  in  the  BLM's  Wilderness  Study  Policy,  Policies,  Criteria 
and  Guidelines  for  Conducting  Wi  1  derness  Studies  on  Public  Lands  (47  FR  5098- 
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View  of  Red  Mountain  from  Little  Red  Mountain. 
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ISSUES 


A  list  of  the  land-use  planning  issues  in  the  area  was  developed  to  provide 
direction  for  the  wilderness  study.  These  issues  consist  of  known  resource 
conflicts  and  special  resource  values  affecting  the  question  of  wilderness  ■ 
suitability.  They  were  taken  from  previous  planning  studies 3  resource  special- 
ists' knowledge  of  the  area,  and  public  input.  The  issues  are  analyzed  in  the 
following  report  and  were  used  to  develop  a  set  of  planning  alternatives,  also 
included  in  this  report.  The  major  issues  are: 

1.  Quality  of  the  wilderness  characteristics. 

2.  Rare  and  endangered  plant  and  animal  species. 

3.  Minerals  and  potential  mining. 

4.  Anadromous  fishery  stream. 

5.  Unusual  soils. 

6.  Water  quality  and  quantity. 

Additional  issues  that  will  be  discussed  but  are  not  major  resources  or 
conflicts  are: 

1.  Timber  resources. 

2.  Visual  resources. 
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CHAPTER  2 
ALTERNATIVES  INCLUDING  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

GENERAL 

The  following  three  alternatives  were  selected  as  reasonable  options  for 
management  of  the  area.  A  partial  wilderness  alternative  was  considered  but 
found  unfeasible.  Any  modification  of  the  boundary  that  eliminates  intrusions 
or  conflicts  with  mineral  development  and  timber  resources  also  eliminates 
major  wilderness  values  and  creates  a  small,  unmanageable  unit. 

An  alternative  was  also  considered  that  would  propose  the  acquisition  of  the 
mineral  claims  in  the  WSA,  thereby  eliminating  conflicts  with  wilderness 
management  on  the  public  lands.  This  alternative  was  found  to  be  impracticable 
because  of  cost  (over  $100  million)  and  because  it  violates  national  policy  on 
strategic  and  critical  metal s„ 

Standard  management  practices  directed  by  regulation  and  policy  would  be 
applicable  to  all  alternative  management  programs.  Protection  of  soils, 
watershed,  visual  resources,  air  quality,  and  other  resources  is  required  by 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976.  Specific  guidance  for 
those  measures  are  embodied  in  numerous  policy  statements  and  regulations.  In 
addition,  compliance  with  specific  legislation,  such  as  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  and  the  Antiquities  Act,  is  required.  Table  2-1  summarizes  the  implica- 
tions of  wilderness  designation. 


ALTERNATIVE  FORMULATION 

ALTERNATIVE  1  -  ALL  WILDERNESS 

Area  Designation 

6,173  acres  -  Wilderness 
0  acres  -  Nonwilderness 

Description 

Under  this  alternative,  the  entire  WSA  and  "cherry-stem"  roads  that  penetrate 
the  area  would  be  designated  wilderness  and  managed  according  to  the  Wilderness 
Management  Policy  (Map  2-1).  The  major  resources  of  the  potential  wilderness 
would  include  rare  and  endangered  plant  and  animal  species,  the  type  locality 
for  nine  plants,  stands  of  two  conifer  species  at  the  maximum  extent  of  their 
range,  a  stand  of  old-growth  Douglas-fir,  unusual  soils,  and  an  important 
steel  head  trout  nursery  stream.  This  would  be  a  wilderness  area  based  mainly 
on  ecological  resources  rather  than  traditional  wilderness  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. 
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TABLE  2-1 
Implications  of  Wilderness  Designation 


Minerals  Management 

Allows  mineral  entry  and  development  in  wilderness 
areas  until  midnight,  December  31,  1983,  or  until 
designation,  whichever  is  later.  After  that  date, 
only  holders  of  valid  existing  rights  will  be  allowed 
to  continue  operations.  All  title  to  reserved  land 
surface  is  to  the  United  States.  Except  as  expressly 
provided  in  the  Wilderness  Act,  no  surface  use  will 
be  allowed  unless  reasonably  required  for  mining  or 
prospecting. 

Access /Developments 

Right  of  access  to  mining  claims,  State-owned  land, 
and  privately  owned  lands  is  preserved,  and  roads  can 
be  maintained.  Motorized  vehicles  and  equipment, 
landing  of  aircraft,  roads,  structures,  installa- 
tions, and  commercial  enterprises  are  generally 
prohibited. 

Land  Exchange 

Public  land  outside  designated  wilderness  can  be 
exchanged  for  inholdings.  However,  wilderness- 
designated  lands  cannot  be  exchanged;  they  can  be 
transferred  to  another  Federal  agency  if  they  con- 
tinue to  be  managed  as  wilderness. 

Grazing 

Grazing  that  existed  prior  to  designation  may  con- 
tinue. Certain  uses,  such  as  use  of  motorized 
vehicles  to  support  grazing,  are  permissible  (House 
Report  96-617).  No  new  grazing  uses  are  permitted 
after  wilderness  designation  without  Congressional 
approval.  However,  allotment  management  plans  may  be 
developed  for  existing  grazing  leases. 

Wildlife  4  Vegetation 

Exotic  species  cannot  be  introduced;  native  species 
may  be  stocked.  Most  vegetation  eradication  measures 
are  prohibited  unless  case-by-case  assessment  indi- 
cates minor  impacts  on  wilderness  values. 

Wilderness  Management 
Plans 

A  wilderness  management  plan  will  be  developed  and 
will  specify  visitor  management  methods  needed  to 
mitigate  human  impacts  on  wilderness  values.  The 
plan  will  specify  systems  to  monitor  use  and  to 
detect  adverse  impacts. 

Emergency  Situations 

Wilderness  qualities  may  be  adversely  affected  in 
situations  involving  human  health  and  safety.  Law 
enforcement  agencies  may  use  motor  vehicles  in 
emergencies;  normal  patrol  would  be  barred,  however. 

Wildfires  and  Insect 
Epidemics 

Tools  and  methods  will  be  selected  that  will  cause 
minimum  degradation.  Pre-  and  post-suppression 
methods  are  permitted,  but  should  benefit  wilderness. 

Water  Development 
Structures 

New  installations  are  subject  to  Presidential 
approval . 

Recreation 

Only  minimum  facilities  necessary  for  protection  of 
resources  and  health  and  safety  will  be  allowed. 

Timber  Management 

Management  of  the  forest  cover  will  be  directed 
toward  retaining  the  primeval  character  of  the 
environment  and  allowing  natural  ecological  processes 
to  operate  freely. 
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Because  the  heart  of  the  potential  wilderness  area  is  under  nickel  mining 
claims  that  may  eventually  be  surface  mined,  it  is  not  possible  to  ensure 
long-term  preservation  of  wilderness  values.  However,  there  are  major  poten- 
tial conflicts  between  proposed  mining  and  unique  natural  values,  including 
one  Federally  listed  and  three  candidate  rare  and  endangered  plant  species; 
therefore,  full  development  of  the  claims  is  also  not  assured. 

In  addition,  public  and  private  lands  on  Red  Mountain  and  Little  Red  Mountain 
adjacent  to  the  WSA  are  mineralized  and  could  also  eventually  be  mined. 
Surface  mining  on  those  lands  in  the  watershed  and  viewshed  of  the  WSA, 
especially  those  lands  on  Little  Red  Mountain,  would  have  a  severe  impact  on 
the  overall  perception  of  the  naturalness  of  the  area  and  on  the  opportunity 
to  escape  the  sights  and  sounds  of  man.  Rehabilitation  of  the  mined  areas 
could,  in  the  long-run,  reduce  the  adverse  visual  impacts  on  the  WSA.  Such 
impacts  as  noise  and  air  pollution  from  the  operation  itself  would  persist  for 
the  term  of  the  project,  or  an  estimated  minimum  of  20  years. 

ALTERNATIVE  2  -  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM  (NO  ACTION) 

Area  Designation 

810  acres  -  Old-Growth  Forest  Reserve 
5,363  acres  -  Resource  Production 
0  acres  -  Wilderness 

Description 

The  existing  multiple-use  management  program  for  lands  in  the  WSA,  based  on 
the  management  framework  plan,  consists  of: 

1.  Resource  production  for  most  of  the  Unit  (Map  2-2).  Nickel  mining  is  a 
major  potential  use.  However,  conflicts  with  rare  and  endangered  plants 
and  animals,  rare  soils,  anadromous  fish,  and  other  natural  values  must  be 
resolved  before  mining  can  proceed.  Because  there  has  been  no  actual  plan 
of  development  proposed  for  the  prospective  mine,  there  has  not  been  and 
would  not  be  under  the  existing  program  any  attempt  to  resolve  these 
conflicts.  The  present  decision  is  that  it  would  be  premature  to  do  so 
at  this  time  because  the  complex,  site-specific  physical  and  legal  factors 
require  an  actual  proposed  development  for  proper  analysis. 

The  area  would  be  opened  to  public  recreation  use  via  development  of 
access  extending  from  the  existing  access  road  that  approaches  the  area 
from  the  north.  Upon  acquisition  of  access,  public  use  would  be  managed 
to  protect  rare  and  endangered  plants  and  other  critical  natural  values. 

Other  resource  utilization  would  consist  of  management  of  the  commercial 
timber! ands  in  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  unit. 
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2.  An  Old-Growth  Forest  Reserve  (810  acres  in  Sections  1  and  2,  T.  23  N., 
R.  17  W.)  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  area  would  be  managed  to  preserve 
the  undisturbed  old-growth  Douglas-fir  and  mixed  evergreen  ecosystem. 
No  logging  or  other  actions  incompatible  with  that  objective  would  be 
allowed. 

ALTERNATIVE  3  -  RESEARCH  NATURAL  AREA  -  AREA  OF  CRITICAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERN 
(PROPOSED  ACTION) 

Area  Designation 

6,613  acres  -  Research  Natural  Area  -  ACEC 
0  acres  -  Wilderness 

Description 

Under  this  alternative  the  entire  area  would  be  designated  a  Research  Natural 
Area  and  an  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACEC).  The  first  designa- 
tion indicates  the  significance  and  management  direction,  while  the  second 
provides  the  administrative  mechanism  for  protection  of  the  area.  The  high 
concentration  of  unique  scientific  values  in  the  area  justifies  the  considera- 
tion of  this  alternative.  The  Research  Natural  Area/ACEC  would  contain: 

-  One  listed  and  three  candidate  rare  and  endangered  plant  species. 

-  Foraging  area  for  one  rare  and  endangered  raptor  species. 

-  An  old-growth  Douglas-fir  stand  that  is  habitat  for  a  sensitive  species, 
the  spotted  owl . 

-  The  range  extension  of  two  conifer  species  and  two  shrub  species. 

-  The  type  locality  for  15  plant  species. 

-  Rare  soils. 

-  An  important  steel  head  trout  nursery  stream. 

-  The  watershed  of  an  important  tributary  to  the  South  Fork  of  the  Eel 
River. 

In  addition  to  lands  in  the  WSA,  the  ACEC  would  include  220  acres  of  public 
land  adjacent  to  the  WSA  near  the  crest  of  Red  Mountain  in  Section  19,  T.  24 
N.,  R.  16  W.,  and  200  acres  outside  the  WSA  in  Sections  17  and  20,  T.  24  N., 
R.  16  W.  These  areas  contain  unique  botanical  resources  (Map  2-3). 

Authority  for  the  ACEC  designation  is  provided  by  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  for  areas  where  significant  values  warrant  special  management 
attention.  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern,  Policy  and  Procedures 
Guidelines  (BLM  1980)  contains  detailed  information  on  ACEC  status. 
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ALTERNATIVE    3 
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■  RNA/ACEC 

MAP  2-3 
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This  alternative  differs  from  the  existing  program  (Alternative  2)  in  that 
designation  as  an  ACEC  would  give  special  recognition  and  administrative 
protection  to  all  of  the  natural  values  present,  as  well  as  rare  and  endangered 
species.  The  area  would  be  managed  as  a  research  natural  area  with  emphasis 
on  protection  of  ecological  and  scientific  values,  not  as  a  general  multiple- 
use  area.  Preparation  of  an  ACEC  management  plan  specifying  protection 
measures  is  required  by  the  guidelines.  Public  involvement  and  concurrence  by 
the  BLM  State  Director  are  necessary,  and  any  change  in  the  ACEC  management 
program  would  also  require  public  review  and  concurrence  by  the  BLM  State 
Director. 

The  RNA-ACEC  would  be  managed  to  protect  the  vegetation,  soil,  fisheries,  and 
wildlife  values  present. 

-  Logging  would  be  prohibited  from  the  old-growth  forest  reserve 

(Map  2-2).  Any  logging  on  the  rest  of  the  area  would  be  in  accordance 
with  objectives  to  protect  watershed  resources,  fisheries,  and  raptor 
habitat. 

-  Recreational  ORV  use  would  be  excluded.  Nonvehicular  recreational  uses 
would  be  permitted  under  regulation  to  protect  areas  of  high  biological 
value.  Facility  development  would  be  limited  to  that  necessary  for 
protection  of  resources  and  the  health  and  safety  of  visitors. 

-  Vehicle  access  for  administrative  use  and  maintenance  of  mineral  claims 
would  continue. 

-  Access,  including  vehicular,  for  scientific  studies  would  be  provided 
and  research  encouraged. 

-  Intensive  inventories  of  biological  resources  would  be  conducted,  and 
action  plans  for  protecting  critical  species  would  be  prepared. 

-  Areas  of  erosion  problems,  e.g.,  abandoned  roads,  would  be  rehabilitated, 

-  A  habitat  management  plan  for  the  Cedar  Creek  watershed  is  currently 
being  prepared.  The  plan  will  provide  additional  and  more  detailed 
management  objectives  for  fishery  resources  in  that  portion  of  the 

RNA/ACEC. 

-  All  other  actions  considered  incompatible  with  the  protection  objectives 
would  be  excluded,  with  the  exception  of  valid  existing  rights. 

The  high  likelihood  of  eventual  conflict  between  nickel  mining  and  other 
resource  values  would  continue,  and  it  may  not  be  possible  to  protect  all 
natural  values  in  the  long-run.  As  in  Alternative  2,  the  resolution  of  the 
conflicts  would  await  the  actual  filing  of  a  plan  of  operation  for  the  mine. 
Any  mining  activity  would  require  an  approved  plan  of  operation.  It  would 
have  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  not  cause 
unnecessary  or  undue  damage  to  the  resources  protected  in  the  Research  Natural 
Area/ACEC. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Alternative  3,  Research  Natural  Area/Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern, 
is  the  recommended  management  program.  Mandatory  wilderness  characteristics 
of  naturalness  and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  are  - 
rated  comparatively  low  in  quality  and  quantity.  However,  the  WSA  has  excep- 
ionally  high  ecological  and  scientific  values  that  warrant  recognition  and 
protection. 

In  addition,  the  WSA  is  the  location  of  one  of  the  three  largest  deposits  of 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  chromium  in  the  nation.  These  are  all  critical  and  stra- 
tegic minerals.  The  deposits  are  under  mineral  claims  covering  more  than 
3,000  acres  of  the  WSA,  and  another  5,000  acres  adjoining  the  WSA  are  owned  by 
the  holder  of  the  claims.  Much  of  the  private  area  is  also  heavily  mineralized, 

The  mineral  claims  are  considered  valid  existing  rights,  and  exercise  of  those 
rights  would  destroy  the  wilderness  character  of  the  area.  Therefore,  there 
can  be  no  assurance  that  the  WSA  can  be  effectively  managed  to  preserve  its 
wilderness  character  in  the  long  term.  According  to  BLM's  Wilderness  Study 
Policy,  such  assurance  must  be  given  in  order  for  a  WSA  to  be  recommended  as 
suitable  for  wilderness  designation. 

The  Research  Natural  Area/Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  designation 
would  recognize  and  administratively  protect  the  ecological  and  scientific 
values  found  in  abundance  in  the  Red  Mountain  WSA.  The  protective  program 
would,  as  would  any  alternative,  have  to  eventually  deal  with  impacts  from 
mining,  but  the  RNA/ACEC  classification  would  assure  that  all  ecological 
values  would  receive  recognition  in  planning  for  mitigation  of  impacts. 

Table  2-2  summarizes  the  impacts  by  alternative. 
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Table  2-2 
SUMMARY  OF  IMPACTS 


Resource 

Alternative  1                        Alternative  2                        Alternative  3 
All  Wilderness                 Existing  Situation  (No  Action)            Research  Natural  Area/ACEC 

Wilderness  Resources 

Wilderness  values  preserved  to  degree     Wilderness  values  subject  to  potential     Wilderness  values  administratively 
feasible  -  subject  to  valid  existing     degradation  in  long-term  by  discre-       protected.  Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights.  Mandatory  values  are  rela-      tionary  management  actions.  No  actions    rights.  Little  or  no  change  to  values 
tively  low;  special  values  are          currently  planned.                     anticipated,  except  by  mining  in 
extremely  high.                                                         long-term. 

Botanical  Resources 

Arabis  macdonaldiana  protected  by  law.    Arabis  macdonaldiana  protected  by  law.     Arabis  macdonaldiana  protected  by  law. 
Because  of  wilderness  designation       Other  sensitive  species  subject  to       Other  sensitive  or  unique  plant 
other  sensitive  species  will  be  pro-      potential  alteration/destruction  by       species  protected  by  RNA/ACEC  desig- 
tected.  Subject  to  existing  rights.      discretionary  management  actions.  Old-    nation.  Subject  to  existing  rights. 
Addition  of  unique  botanical  values      growth  forest  preserved  on  800  acres, 
to  wilderness  system. 

Wildlife 

Wildlife  and  fisheries  values  protec-    Wildlife  and  fisheries  values  guided      Wildlife  and  fisheries  values  protec- 
ted. Habitat  modifications  restric-      by  policy.  Habitat  subject  to  modifi-     ted  as  high  priority  resources  -  subject 
ted  -  not  significant  as  none  are  cur-    cation  through  discretionary  manage-      to  existinq  rights.   Habitat  modifica- 
rently  planned.  Large  game  subject      ment  actions.  Wildlife  in  old-growth      tions  allowed  if  compatible  with  RNA/ 
to  disturbance  if  visitor  use          forest  preserved.                    ACEC  designation, 
increases. 

t 

t— » 

Unique  Soils 

Protected  -  subject  to  valid  existing    No  special  protection  provided.  Sub-     Protected  as  high  priority  resources  - 
rights .                           ject  to  degradation  by  decretionary       subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 

management  actions  and  by  mining. 

Watershed 

Protected  -  subject  to  valid  existing    Consideration  of  watershed  values        Protected  as  high  priority  resource  - 
rights,                           guided  by  policy.  Adverse  impacts  to     subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 

watershed  may  result  from  discretionary 

management  actions. 

Recreation 

Off-road  vehicle  use  prohibited.        ORV  use  permitted  if  access  is  developed.  Off-road  vehicles  prohibited.  Not 
Not  significant  as  there  is  little       Would  be  restricted  to  avoid  Arabis.      significant  as  there  is  little  demand 
demand  except  for  hunter  access.                                         except  for  hunter  access. 

Visual  Resources 

Management  Class  I  objectives  (no        Impacted  by  discretionary  management      Management  Class  II  objectives  (changes 
evident  changes)  used  to  assess         actions.  Would  probably  meet  management   do  not  attract  attention)  used  to 
impacts.  Objectives  will  be  met  -       class  restrictions,  therefore,  accept-     assess  impacts.  Only  minor  degradation 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights.        able  change.                        of  visual  values  will  occur  -  subject 

to  valid  existing  rights. 

Minerals 

Existing  claims  blanket  red  soils.       Development  of  claims  under  standard      Mitigation  to  protect  biological  values 
Consideration  of  wilderness  values       restrictions  required  by  regulations.     may  cause  higher  mining  costs, 
may  cause  higher  mining  costs  or 
limit  development.  Minerals  of 
national  significance. 

Timber 

Loss  of  20  million  board-feet  of  tim-     20  million  board-feet  would  be  har-       Small  decrease  from  20  million  board- 
ber  in  the  short-term  and  more  in  the     vested.  Productivity  of  stands  would      feet  likely  for  protection  of  water- 
long  run.   Insignificant,  even  on        increase  through  management.             shed  values  and  raptor  habitat, 
local  basis.  Timber  valued  at  2 
mill  ion  dollars. 

, 

Socioeconomics 

No  significant  impact  on  current  local    Same  as  "All  Wilderness."               Same  as  "All  Wilderness." 
economy  or  social  structure.  Large 
portion  of  comments  from  local 
residents  support  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

CHAPTER  3 
AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


MANDATORY  WILDERNESS  CHARACTERISTICS 


NATURALNESS 

Man's  imprint  on  the  landscape  of  the  WSA  is  noticeable  in  an  area  surrounding 
the  crest  of  Red  Mountain.  Approximately  eight  miles  of  roads  and  ways  leading 
to  some  30  mining  test  pits  (prospects)  exist  in  the  north  central  portion  of 
the  area.  The  roads  and  ways  are  narrow,  dirt  roads  that  usually  fill  in 
rapidly  and  gradually  revegetate  when  abandoned.  Those  shown  on  the  WSA  map 
as  roads  are  maintained  by  Coastal  Mining  for  access  to  the  test  pits.  These 
roads  are  technically  "cherry-stem"  roads  not  within  the  study  area.  Obvi- 
ously, however,  they  have  an  impact  on  the  overall  sense  of  naturalness. 

Outside  of  these  impacts,  the  WSA  is  mostly  free  of  evidence  of  man.  The 
inner  gorge  of  Cedar  Creek  Canyon  is  essentially  pristine  in  appearance. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SOLITUDE  AND  PRIMITIVE  AND  UNCONFINED  RECREATION 
Sol itude 

At  low  levels  of  use,  a  visitor  is  able  to  find  solitude  in  the  WSA.  Oppor-  ■ 
tunities  to  find  a  secluded  place  are  somewhat  impeded  by  the  steep  topography. 
Those  who  visit  the  area  probably  tend  to  frequent  the  gentler  land  near  the 
top  of  Red  Mountain  or  the  narrow  corridor  of  Cedar  Creek.  Anyone  willing  to 
traverse  the  steep  slopes  can  avoid  the  sights  and  sounds  of  others.  The  open 
vegetation  of  the  red  soil  area  does  not  provide  exceptional  screening,  but  in 
other  areas,  the  denser  vegetation  adequately  hides  visitors  from  each  other. 

Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  WSA,  outside  noise  from  roads  and  adjoining 
private  property  is  a  potential  problem.  Low  levels  of  use  in  those  areas 
make  the  problem  a  minor  one  at  present. 

Primitive  a-ml  Unconfined  Recreation 

Resources  for  primitive  recreation  activities  are  limited  in  the  WSA.  Cedar 
Creek  is  the  only  water  feature  of  any  significance.  It  has  a  population  of 
small  trout  that  would  sustain  light  fishing  pressure;  however,  the  creek  is  a 
steelhead  nursery  stream  and  fishing  would  not  be  encouraged. 

Although  most  of  the  existing  use  is  accounted  for  by  hunters,  the  area  as  a 
whole  has  relatively  low  production  potential  for  game  species.  Because  of 
the  unique  environment,  there  are  some  interesting  wildlife  species  that 
differ  from  those  in  the  general  region.  And,  because  of  the  area's  remoteness 
and  undeveloped  state,  some  species  that  require  seclusion,  such  as  mountain 
lion  and  bear,  are  relatively  abundant. 
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Local  residents  report  that  they  frequently  use  the  area  for  hiking,  nature 
study,  and  general  dispersed  recreation.  The  small  size  of  the  WSA  suggests  a 
low  total  capacity  for  general  public  use  for  such  purposes;  however,  in  the 
case  of  Jiature  study,  the  uniqueness  of  the  ecosystem  greatly  enhances  the 
values. 

Overall  visual  attractiveness  is  moderate;  although,  again,  values  are  enhanced 
by  the  "uniqueness"  in  the  regional  setting,  i.e.,  the  contrast  of  the  red 
soil  and  different  vegetation  with  the  typical  landscapes  in  the  region. 


AVAILABILITY  OF  OTHER  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

There  are  19  designated  wilderness  areas,  51  recommended  wilderness  areas,  and 
170  wilderness  study  areas  within  five  hours  driving  time  of  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSAs)  that  are  a  day's  drive  from  the  Red 
Mountain  WSA.  The  population  centers  include  the  Humboldt  Bay  area,  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area,  Redding  area,  and  Sacramento. 

The  Red  Mountain  WSA  is  located  approximately  30  air  miles  from  the  nearest 
designated  wilderness  area.  The  remaining  two  wilderness  areas  within  the 
coast  range  of  northern  California  are  each  located  approximately  200  miles 
away.  There  are  9  BLM  WSAs  and  17  Forest  Service  areas  classified  for  further 
study.  Most  of  these  units  are  located  near  or  adjacent  to  the  Marble  Mountain 
Wilderness  Area  in  extreme  northern  California. 


MANAGEABILITY  OF  THE  AREA  AS  WILDERNESS 

The  major  factor  affecting  whether  Red  Mountain  could  be  managed  in  the  long 
term  as  wilderness  is  the  prospect  of  mining  both  within  the  WSA  and  on  public 
and  private  lands  adjacent  to  the  WSA.  Claims  cover  3,040  acres  inside  the 
WSA  and  1,000  acres  on  public  land  outside  the  WSA,  and  Coastal  Mining  owns 
another  5,320  acres  of  adjacent  private  land.  It  is  unlikely  that  all  of  this 
area  would  be  used  for  the  operation,  but  it  is  not  feasible  at  this  time  to 
determine  how  much  area  would  be  affected. 

If  the  WSA  were  designated  wilderness,  the  claims' would  have  to  be  proven 
valid  as  of  the  date  of  designation  (see  Wilderness  Management  Policy). 
Validity  cannot  be  evaluated  without  a  formal  contest.  Even  if  valid,  there 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  full  development  can  occur  in  the  face  of 
conflicts  with  the  Rare  and  Endangered  Species  Act.  There  is  currently  one 
plant  protected  by  the  Act  on  Red  Mountain  and  three  candidate  species,  and 
these  plants  are  virtually  coincident  with  the  mineralized  zone. 

Mining  on  the  adjacent  private  land  would  have  a  devastating  impact  on  the 
sense  of  naturalness  and,  for  the  term  of  the  operation,  on  the  solitude 
available  in  the  potential  wilderness  area.  Noise  and  visual  scars  would  be 
highly  evident  throughout  the  area  at  a  maximum  distance  of  three  miles. 
Mining  on  Little  Red  Mountain,  which  is  almost  all  private  land,  would  be 
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especially  detrimental  because  its  lower  elevation  makes  it  highly  visible 
from  the  flanks  of  Red  Mountain  across  Cedar  Creek  Canyon.  The  mining  on 
private  land  would  impact  two  wilderness  characteristics,  naturalness  and 
solitude,  and  would  not  affect  the  major  values  of  the  area,  i.e.,  the  scien- 
tific and  ecological  resources. 

Mining,  however,  is  not  imminent  on  Red  Mountain.  The  nickel  mine  owned  by 
Hanna  Mining  (parent  company  of  Coastal  Mining)  in  Oregon  is  predicted  to 
continue  operation  for  5  to  10  years  at  grades  higher  than  the  Red  Mountain 
ore  (Coastal  Mining,  personal  communications,  1983).  On  the  other  hand,  new 
technology  could  make  the  mineral  more  accessible  and  shorten  that  prediction, 


VEGETATION 

The  Red  Mountain  Wilderness  Study  Area  (MSA)  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
vegetation  areas.  The  first  is  the  typical  mesophytic  north  coast  range 
vegetation  (i.e.,  mixed  evergreen  forest)  growing  in  soil  derived  from  Fran- 
ciscan parent  material.  Secondly,  there  is  the  very   unique  flora  associated 
with  the  red  soils  derived  from  serpentinized  ultrabasic  igneous  intrusions. 
Red  Mountain  has  been  recognized  for  well  over  a  century  for  its  extraordinary 
botanical  significance. 

The  WSA  is  composed  of  seven  plant  communities  (Cheatham  and  Haller,  1975, 
"An  Annotated  List  of  California  Habitat  Types,"  unpublished  manuscript)  (Map 
3-1).  They  are: 

1.  Montane  meadow/bog 

2.  Northern  riparian  woodland 

3.  Northern  oak  woodland 

4.  Mixed  evergreen  forest 

5.  Douglas-fir  forest 

6.  Northern  interior  cypress  forest 

7.  Coast  Range  mixed  conifer  forest/ Jeffrey  Pine  forest 

It  is  difficult  to  place  much  of  the  vegetation  of  the  WSA  into  widely  accepted 

plant  communities  because  classification  systems  are  broad  spectrum  by  design. 

The  flora  of  Red  Mountain  is  ^/ery,   very  unique;  therefore,  the  vegetation 
classifications  available  do  not  fit  well. 

The  vegetation  of  the  ultramaphic  portion  of  Red  Mountain  consists  of  open 
canopied  forest  with  a  heterogenous  mixture  of  Pinus  ponderosa  (ponderosa 
pine),  £,  jeffreyi  (Jeffrey  pine),  P_.  lambertiana  (sugar  pine),  and  Calocedrus 
decurens  (incense  cedar)  filling  the  overstory  component.  Occasionally,  £_. 
attenuata  (knobcone  pine)  will  be  a  canopy  component  existing  in  relatively 
dense  stands.  Also  occurring  on  the  ultramaphic  (red)  soils  are  two  species 
of  cypress,  Cupressus  macnabiana  (McNab's  cypress)  and  C_.  sargentii  (sargent 
cypress) . 
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Botanical  Values 


SENSITIVE    PLANT  SPECIES 
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Garrya  buxi folia  (dwarf  sil k- tassel ),  Quercus  vaccini folia  (huckleberry  oak), 
Arctostophylos  canescens  (hoary  manzanita)  and  Ceanothus  pumilus  (Siskiyou 
ceanothus)  form  an  uneven  shrub  component  beneath  the  tree  canopy.  The  red 
soils,  the  widely  scattered  trees  with  a  prominent  shrub  layer,  and  the 
absence  of  hardwoods  contrast  sharply  with  the  mixed  evergreen  forest  growing 
on  adjacent  Franciscan  soils. 

In  addition  to  containing  an  array  of  diverse  plant  communities,  Red  Mountain 
is  the  range  extension  of  four  species,  which  means  that  Red  Mountain  provides 
the  very  extreme  of  environmental  parameters  capable  of  supporting  these 
species.  It  is  the  southernmost  extension  of  two  of  the  aforementioned  shrub 
species,  Garrya  buxi folia  and  Ceanothus  pumilus.  The  western  end  of  the 
range  of  Cupressus  macnabiana  and  the  northern  limit  for  C_.  sargentii  also 
occur  on  Red  Mountain. 

The  type  locality  for  a  plant  species  is  that  place  where  the  species  is  first 
botanically  described.  A  type  locality  is  both  scientifically  and  historically 
important  because  it  allows  taxonomic  comparisons  between  the  originally 
described  plant  species  and  subsequent  collections  of  the  same  species  from 
other  locations.  Red  Mountain  is  the  type  locality  for  nine  plant  species: 

1.  Arabis  macdonaldiana  (MacDonald's  rockcress) 

2.  Eriogonum  kelloggii  (Kellogg1 s  buckwheat) 

3.  Sedum  laxum  ssp.  eastwoodiae  (Red  Mountain  stonecrop) 

4.  Silene  campanulata  ssp.  campanulata  (Red  Mountain  catchfly) 

5.  Garrya  Fuxifolia  Tdwarf  silk  tassle) 

6.  Hesperolinon  cleyelandii  var.  petrophiluns  (Cleveland's  flax) 

7.  Lupinus  lyallii  (Lyall's  lupine) 

8.  Phacelia  corymbosa  (Red  Mountain  phacelia) 

9.  Synthyris  reniformis  var.  cordata  (Red  Mountain  synthyris) 

In  addition,  there  are  two  areas  on  public  domain  immediately  adjacent  to  the 

WSA  in  T.  24  N.,  R.  16  W.,  MDM  (Section  17,  Lot  10;  and  Section  20,  Lots  2  and 

3  and  E%NW%)  that  are  the  type  locality  for  six  other  plant  species  (BLM 
1978): 

1.  Carex  mendocinensis  (Mendocino  sedge) 

2.  Cypripedium  californicum  (lady  slipper  orchid) 

3.  Gentiana  setigera  (Mendocino  gentian) 

4.  Narthecium  californicum  (California  bog-asphodel) 

5.  Scirpus  criniger  (Criniger's  bulrush) 

6.  Tofieldia  glutinosa  ssp.  occidental  is  (Occidental  tofieldia) 

These  bogs  are  yery   rare  and  of  great  value  in  that  they  are  undisturbed 
ecosystems  occurring  on  soils  derived  from  ultrabasic  rock. 

The  ultrabasic  soils  of  the  Red  Mountain  area  support  the  entire  known  global 
distribution  of  three  plant  species,  and  probably  four.  Eriogonum  kelloggii 
(Kellogg's  buckwheat),  Sedum  laxum  ssp.  eastwoodiae  (Red  Mountain  stonecrop) , 
and  Silene  campanulata  ssp.  campanulata  (Red  Mountain  catchfly)  are  considered 
"Candidate  Species"  (Federal  Register,  Vol.  45,  No.  242,  15  December  1980) 
and,  as  such,  are  currently  under  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
threatened  or  endangered.  Under  current  BLM  policy,  these  "Candidate  Species" 
are  afforded  the  full  protection  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended,  until  a  decision  concerning  their  rarity  has  been  made. 
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The  occurrence  of  Arabis  macdonaldiana  (MacDonald's  rock  cress)  on  Red  Mountain 
is  further  evidence  of  the  area's  wealth  of  botanical  values  (Photo  3-1).  A. 
macdonaldiana  has  been  Federally  listed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(USFWS)  as  endangered  of  extinction  (Federal  Register,  Vol.  45,  No.  242,  15 
December  1980).  This  makes  A.  macdonaldiana  one  of  only  three  Federally 
listed  species  occurring  on  public  land  managed  by  BLM  in  California.  The  ■ 
USFWS  and  BLM  consider  the  Red  Mountain  area  to  represent  the  worldwide  dis- 
tribution of  A.  macdonaldiana;  there  iss  nonetheless,  considerable  controversy 
within  the  scientific  community  regarding  this  conclusion. 

One  additional  "Candidate  Species,"  Cypripedium  californicum  (California 
lady's  slipper),  is  known  from  the  Red  Mountain  area.  Lomatium  englemanii 
(Englemann's  lomatium)  and  Lilium  rubescens  (redwood  lily),  species  considered 
rare  but  not  endangered  by  the  California  Native  Plant  Society,  are  also  found 
in  the  Red  Mountain  area. 

The  chemical  anomolies  associated  with  the  ultramaphic  soils  of  Red  Mountain 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  exceedingly  unusual  flora  and  ecology. 
Species  competition  is  greatly  affected  by  the  abnormal  chemistry  in  that  so 
few  species  can  tolerate  the  extraordinary  and  harsh  soil  environment.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  the  absence  of  introduced  species  on  Red  Mountain  that  are 
common  elsewhere  in  California.  The  endemic  plant  species  are  very   fragile 
and  sensitive  to  disturbance  because  they  survive  in  an  extreme  environmental 
situation.  It  has  been  hypothesized  that  the  soils  have  experienced  a  tropical 
weathering  process  evidenced  by  the  eluviation  of  silica  and  magnesia  and  the 
accumulation  of  ferric  oxides  and  heavy  metals.  Rare  soils  in  combination 
with  topography  and  climate  have  created  an  unlikely  and  specialized  niche. 

The  ultramaphic  unit,  however,  is  not  the  sole  source  of  botanical  interest 
and  value  in  the  WSA.  There  is  a  stand  of  old-growth  Douglas-fir  forest 
located  on  the  Franciscan  derived  soils.  At  least  200  years  are  required  to 
develop  the  old-growth  forest  vegetation  characteristics  found  there. 


AVAILABILITY  OF  SIMILAR  ECOSYSTEMS  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION  SYSTEM 

The  ecosystem  present  in  the  Red  Mountain  Wilderness  Study  Area  is  the  Pacific 
Forest  Province  typified  by  vegetation  of  the  California  mixed  evergreen 
forest  (M2410-25,  Bailey  and  Kuchler,  1976,  Ecosystems  of  the  United  States). 
The  northern  cypress  interior  forest,  which  grows  in  the  unusual  ultramaphic 
soils  on  Red  Mountain,  looks  as  though  it  may  share  characteristics  with  the 
Kalmiopsis  Wilderness  of  southern  Oregon  (USFS).  However,  the  rare  plant 
species  found  in  the  Red  Mountain  WSA  are  unique  to  Red  Mountain,  except  for 
the  candidate  species  Cypripedum  californicum  and  Lil ium  rubescens  (listed  by 
the  California  Native  Plant  Society  as  rare  but  not  endangered),  which  are 
found  in  the  Kalmiopsis  Wilderness.  Red  Mountain  is  ecologically  unique 
because  of  its  extraordinary  wealth  of  collective  scientific  values. 
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The  Red  Mountain  WSA  contains  a  unique  assemblage  of  habitat  types  and  wild- 
life species.  Moist  habitats  and  extremely  dry  and  scarce  red  soil  habitats 
are  situated  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  Numerous  animals  adapted  to- 
both  habitats  are  present  in  a  relatively  small  area.  In  all,  seven  major 
vegetation  or  habitat  types  are  present  in  the  WSA.  Also  present  is  valuable 
riparian  habitat  along  Cedar  Creek,  a  significant  steel  head  spawning  and  fish 
rearing  tributary  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Eel  River.  September  1982  sampling 
conservatively  estimated  juvenile  steel  head  trout  in  excess  of  11,600  indi- 
viduals in  Cedar  Creek  within  the  WSA  (BLM  1983,  "Draft  Cedar  Creek  habitat 
management  plan.").  Some  use  of  this  stream  by  both  King  and  Silver  salmon 
has  also  been  noted,  although  limited  in  extent  and  regularity. 

Being  remote  with  little  human  activity  at  present,  the  area  provides  excel- 
lent habitat  for  mountain  lion  and  bear.  River  otter  utilize  the  aquatic 
habitat  of  Cedar  Creek.  The  WSA  also  includes  an  important  portion  of  the 
feeding  territory  of  the  endangered  peregrine  falcon.  The  golden  eagle  uses 
the  area  on  a  more  regular  basis  with  periodic  use  by  the  bald  eagle,  primarily 
during  winter.  An  old-growth  forest  straddles  a  portion  of  Cedar  Creek, 
providing  habitat  for  the  spotted  owl,  a  species  for  which  there  is  growing 
public  concern.  This  owl  appears  on  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  sensitive  species  lists  and  on  the  California  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  species  of  special  concern  list.  Suitable  habitat  for  several 
other  raptors,  including  the  goshawk,  also  is  present.  Certain  of  the  less 
mobile  small  animals  inhabitating  the  red  soil  area  have  adapted  a  reddish 
background  coloration.  This  adaptive  coloration  has  been  noticed  primarily  in 
spiny  lizards  (Sceloporus)  and  in  insects. 

In  summary,  the  WSA  provides  all  or  an  important  portion  of  habitat  for 
species  that  require  seclusion.  It  also  contains  endangered  species,  game 
species,  and  unique  species  within  the  relatively  small  area. 


SOILS  AND  WATERSHED 

Of  the  6,173  acres  in  the  WSA,  3,575  acres  are  the  red  soils  (Dann  and  Dann- 
Maymen)  that  give  the  mountain  its  name  (Map  3-2).  Red  soils  occur  in  several 
areas  of  California  and  in  other  states.  The  red  color  is  due  to  the  weathering 
of  iron  rich  minerals  to  iron  oxide. 

The  red  soils  on  Red  Mountain  are  different  from  almost  all  the  other  red 
soils  in  the  U.S.  because  they  have  a  very  high  content  of  iron,  cobalt,  and 
nickel  and  a  very  low  content  of  everything  else,  including  all  of  the  nutrient 
elements  needed  for  plant  growth.  These  soils  were  first  identified  in  the 
tropics  and  were  formerly  called  laterites,  lateritic  soils,  or  Latasols.  Now 
they  are  classified  in  the  soil  order  Oxisols  if  the  subsurface  oxic  horizon 
meets  several  specific  criteria.  If  the  oxic  horizon  is  less  fully  developed, 
they  are  classified  into  oxidic  families  of  other  soil  orders. 
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These  red  soils  clearly  have  outstanding  and  unique  values  for  both  scientific 
and  educational  uses.  What  makes  them  unique  is  the  same  thing  that  makes 
them  valuable  for  mining,  the  very  high  content  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel. 
What  makes  them  important  for  soil  scientists  is  the  riddle  of  how  these 
tropical  soils  can  occur  in  a  temperate  zone  climate.  Tropical  soils  have  not 
received  as  much  research  attention  as  have  temperate  zone  soils.  As  world' 
population  continues  to  increase,  it  will  be  essential  that  we  learn  more 
about  tropical  soils. 

Dr.  Hans  Jenny,  a  professor  emeritis  of  soil  science  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  has  summed  up  the  case  for  Red  Mountain  as  follows 
(Letter  to  BLM  from  Dr.  Hans  Jenny,  June  1977): 

The  Red  Mountain  soil  series  have  long  been  a  curiosity  to  geolo- 
gists and  pedologists  (soil  scientists)  alike,  and  both  groups  have 
executed  detailed  chemical  and  mineralogical  analyses.  Whereas 
geologists  search  for  economically  promising  minerals,  the  pedolo- 
gists want  to  know  why_  the  soils  have  become  what  they  are,  how 
they  originated  and  where  they  are  going.  How  does  nature  create  a 
rich  soil  or  a  poor  one?  The  answer  is  of  scientific  and  practical 
interest. 

The  departure  of  silica  and  magnesia  from  soil  and  the  simultaneous 
enrichment  of  red  iron  oxides  as  amorphus  gels  and  goethite  and 
hematite  crystals  of  oxidic  and  ferritic  mineralogy  characterize 
the  many  lateritic,  red  soils  of  tropical  regions.  The  opinion  pre- 
vails that  at  some  time  in  the  past  Red  Mountain  must  have  ex- 
perienced a  tropical  climate  to  acquire  the  red  soil  colors,  which 
are  seen  as  relicts  or  fossils.  This  view,  if  valid,  elicits  pro- 
found repercussions  on  ideas  of  biotic  evolutionary  trends,  geolo- 
gical history  and  climatic  change  of  California.  Red  Mountain  is 
destined  to  become  the  proving  ground  of  testing  the  pro's  and  con's 
of  the  hypothesis.  Whatever  the  final  answer,  representative  sites 
of  the  red  soils  deserve  to  be  set  aside  and  protected  for  the  bene- 
fit of  future  scientific  investigations.  This  effort  rivals  the 
significance  of  the  billions  spent  on  exploring  the  soils  on  the 
moon. 

Most  of  the  WSA  is  drained  by  Cedar  Creek  and  its  tributaries,  and  Cedar  Creek 
is  one  of  the  major  tributaries  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Eel  River  (Photo 
3-2).  Of  special  importance  is  the  fact  that  during  low  flow  periods  the  flow 
contribution  of  Cedar  Creek  is  much  larger  than  the  relative  size  of  its 
watershed  would  indicate.  The  Cedar  Creek  watershed  represents  6  percent  of 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Eel  watershed  above  Leggett,  whereas  at  low  flow  Cedar 
Creek  contributes  about  17  percent  of  the  flow  at  Leggett.  Low  flow  levels 
are  critical  to  the  survival  of  juvenile  steel  head. 

Several  hundred  people  live  around  the  base  of  Red  Mountain  in  the  communities 
of  Cummings,  South  Leggett,  Leggett,  and  the  intervening  areas.  Almost  all  of 
these  households  get  their  water  from  springs  or  direct  diversions  from  one  of 
the  half  dozen  perennial  creeks  that  flow  off  of  Red  Mountain.  A  major 
disturbance  of  the  upper  watershed  of  these  creeks  and  springs  (such  as  sur- 
face mining)  would  certainly  have  potential  serious  adverse  impacts  on  at 
least  some  of  these  water  sources. 
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VISUAL  RESOURCES 

The  landscape  is  not  considered  majestic,  but  the  diversity  and  uniqueness  of 
this  area  result  in  a  scenic  quality  rating  of  moderate  to  high  as  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  program.  The 
lower  elevations  of  the  WSA  are  somewhat  typical  of  Coast  Range  landscapes; 
however,  the  upper  elevations  possess  a  scenic  quality  that  evolves  from  the 
unique  soils  and  erosional  characteristics  that  support  an  uncommon  yet 
diverse  pattern  of  vegetative  species  and  color  contrasts. 

The  area  is  viewed  only  in  part  from  observation  points  outside  the  WSA. 
Vacationers  and  local  travelers  see  glimpses  of  the  upper  elevations  of  the 
study  area  from  Highway  101.  The  tops  of  Red  Mountain  and  Little  Red  Mountain 
are  especially  visible  due  to  the  red  soils,  although  these  views  are  generally 
short  in  duration.  These  vistas  are  some  three  to  five  miles  in  distance  and 
fall  in  the  middle  ground  zone*  The  majority  of  the  study  area  is  seldom  seen 
from  the  highway  or  the  community  of  Leggett.  Use  figures  along  this  stretch 
of  Highway  101  for  1979  indicate  peak  monthly  traffic  volume  at  7,000  average 
daily  traffic  (ADT).  Other  views  of  the  WSA  are  from  Mail  Ridge  to  the  east 
where  a  growing  number  of  people  have  taken  up  new  residence.  Views  from  Mail 
Ridge  look  down  the  Cedar  Creek  drainage  and  include  the  upper  elevations  of 
Red  Mountain.  Use  levels  within  the  study  area  are  relatively  low;  however, 
attitudes  for  the  area  are  high.  Local  residents  are  especially  sensitive 
towards  the  WSA  itself,  while  tourists  who  travel  the  area  have  a  generally 
high  level  of  appreciation  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  region  as  a  whole.  The 
combined  sensitivity  for  the  study  area,  based  on  use  volumes  and  user  atti- 
tudes, is  rated  high. 


MINERALS  AND  MINING 


A  Geology-Energy-Mineral  (GEM)  assessment  was  prepared  to  identify  potential 
energy  and  mineral  resources  as  defined  by  the  WSA  study  policy  (Map  3-3). 
Following  is  a  summary  of  findings  in  the  report.  Specific  information  may  be 
found  by  referring  to  the  GEM  report. 

There  is  no  established  mining  district  in  the  WSA,  but  Red  Mountain  and 
Little  Red  Mountain  have  been  known  to  have  chromite  deposits  for  many  years, 
and  at  least  100  tons  of  chromium  ore  have  been  shipped.  Drilling  by  at  least 
three  major  mining  companies  over  the  past  30  years  indicates  30  to  40  million 
tons  of  material  with  about  0.8  percent  nickel  and  values  in  cobalt  and 
chromium.  All  three  are  strategic  and  critical  metals,  i.e.,  minerals  that 
are  considered  vital  to  the  security  of  the  nation  and  for  which  domestic 
production  may  not  be  adequate  during  time  of  war.  Current  policy  direction 
is  to  not  preclude  future  development  whenever  possible- (Appendix  1). 

There  are  no  patented  claims  in  the  WSA.  There  are  a  great  many  unpatented 
claims,  essentially  covering  all  unpatented  ground  in  a  band  about  six  miles 
long  from  north  to  south  and  two  miles  wide  from  east  to  west  and  covering 
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about  the  central  one-third  of  the  Red  Mountain  WSA.  They  completely  cover 
the  rock  type  that  has  potential  for  nickel  resources.  There  are  no  claims  or 
different  rock  types  to  the  east  and  west. 

A  history  and  description  of  mineral  prospects  (Photo  3-3)  and  of  known 
mineralized  areas  are  discussed  in  both  the  management  framework  plan  and  the 
GEM  report.  There  are  39  lode  claims  and  41  placer  claims  located  within  the 
WSA.  These  claims  and  adjacent  private  lands  owned  by  Coastal  Mining  Company 
are  delineated  on  Map  3-4.  Most  of  the  known  mineralized  zone  lies  adjacent 
to  the  WSA  on  private  lands.  The  estimates  of  30  to  40  million  tons  of  laterite 
averaging  0.8  percent  nickel  include  both  public  and  private  lands.  Content 
of  the  laterites  runs  from  0.74  to  1.12  percent  nickel,  0.06  to  0.1  percent 
cobalt,  and  1.29  to  1.44  percent  chromium. 

Because  of  our  country's  net  import  reliance  of  greater  than  90  percent  for 
cobalt  and  chromium  and  greater  than  70  percent  for  nickel,  there  has  been 
increased  interest  in  domestic  laterite  deposits  as  sources  of  these  metals  in 
the  event  of  interruption  of  foreign  supplies.  With  the  closing  of  the  nickel 
mine  in  Riddle,  Oregon,  in  1982,  the  economics  of  nickel  mining  in  the  United 
States  as  of  this  date  are  uncertain.  However,  the  Gasquet  Cal -Nickel  project 
in  Del  Norte  County,  California,  is  still  going  forward  with  the  environmental 
requirements  for  permitting,  which  indicates  it  is  still  economical.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  looked  at  10  major  occurrences  of  similar  deposits  in  southern 
Oregon  and  northern  California  in  1978.  Preliminary  feasibility  studies  at 
that  time  suggested  that  a  minimum  of  35  million  short  tons  of  laterite 
averaging  0.8  percent  nickel  was  necessary  to  approach  minability.  Of  the  10, 
only  three,  including  Red  Mountain-Little  Red  Mountain,  met  this  minimum 
tonnage-grade  test.  In  fact,  Red  Mountain-Little  Red  Mountain  ranked  second 
behind  the  Riddle  operation  and  ahead  of  the  Gasquet  Cal -Nickel  property. 
Assuming  Cal -Nickel  can  operate  at  a  profit,  Red  Mountain-Little  Red  Mountain 
should  look  even  better  (Letter  to  BLM,  Bureau  of  Mines,  April  21,  1983).  As 
technology  advances,  the  economics  will  also  become  more  favorable  for  Red 
Mountain.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  working  on  recovery  techniques  for 
western  laterites  that  consume  less  energy  and  have  been  getting  promising 
results. 

The  most  likely  mining  operation  on  Red  Mountain  would  be  an  open-face  bench 
type  that  would  involve  removal  and  processing  of  the  mineral -bearing  red  soil 
layer.  The  ore  would  be  processed  at  a  mill  site  on  public  or  adjacent  private 
lands.  Spoil  disposal  areas  would  be  necessary,  and  an  internal  transportation 
system,  perhaps  involving  cable  trams  across  Cedar  Creek  Canyon,  would  be 
developed. 

There  are  no  known  nonmetallic  mineral  deposits,  material  sites,  uranium  and 
thorium  deposits,  or  known  geothermal  resources  in  the  WSA.  Portions  of  the 
western  half  of  the  WSA  are  speculatively  valuable  for  oil  and  gas. 
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TIMBER  RESOURCES 

The  timber  production  capability  classification  (TPCC)  conducted  in  1977-78 
identified  approximately  1,600  acres  of  commercial  forestland  (CFL)  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Red  Mountain  Wilderness  Study  Area.  About  one-half  of  the' 
CFL  is  within  Sections  1  and  2  of  T.  23  N.,  R.  17  W.,  bordering  Cedar  Creek. 
The  recently  completed  management  framework  plan  for  the  Red  Mountain  Planning 
Unit  identified  this  particular  area  as  an  "old-growth  reserve"  where  timber 
harvest  will  not  occur.  Good  data  do  not  exist  to  accurately  establish  the 
amount  of  standing  volume;  however,  assuming  an  average  of  25  thousand  board 
feet  per  acre  (a  reasonable  estimate  for  poorly  stocked  virgin  timber  stands 
in  this  area),  the  standing  volume  would  be  about  20  million  board  feet  of 
commercial  Douglas-fir  in  the  area  outside  the  old-growth  reserve  available 
for  timber  management.  The  timber  would  be  worth  about  $2  million  at  current 
market  value.  The  potential  volume  under  intensive  forest  management  is  much 
higher. 


CONSISTENCY  WITH  LOCAL  LAND-USE  PLANS 

The  Red  Mountain  WSA  is  entirely  within  Mendocino  County  and  is  classified  in 
the  General  Plan  as  public  facility  (PF)  or  public  lands.  General  uses 
allowed  under  PF  include  forestry,  conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources,  recreation,  utility  installations,  and  other  public  facilities. 
The  WSA  is  surrounded  by  land  designated  Forest  Land  (FL),  Rangeland  (RL),  and 
Timber  Preserve  (TP).  Again,  general  uses  include  forestry,  livestock  grazing, 
agriculture,  cottage  industries,  and  recreation.  A  wilderness  designation 
would  be  compatible  with  all  of  these  classifications. 

Much  of  the  WSA  is  designated  a  natural  area  by  the  California  Natural  Areas 
Coordinating  Council,  and  three  plants  classified  as  rare  or  endangered  by  the 
California  Native  Plant  Society  (CNPS)  are  found  on  Red  Mountain:  Arabis 
macdonaldiana,  Eriogonum  kelloggii,  and  Lomatium  englemannii.  Various  goals 
and  policies  in  the  General  Plan  support  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
natural  areas  and  the  rare  and  endangered  plants.  In  short,  "...  regulated 
recreational  use  of  wilderness  would  be  anticipated  to  be  compatible  with  the 
area  and  with  applicable  goals  and  policies  of  the  County  of  Mendocino." 
(Letter  from  Mendocino  County  dated  February  17,  1983). 

The  Land-Use  Element  of  the  General  Plan  also  states  that  "no  permits  for 
large-scale  mining  of  the  Red  Mountain  shall  be  issued  by  the  county."  It 
appears,  then,  that  mining  on  the  public  lands  and  adjacent  private  lands  on 
Red  Mountain  would  be  inconsistent  with  current  county  land-use  policy. 
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CHAPTER  4 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 

INTRODUCTION 

Recommending  a  wilderness  study  area  or  a  portion  thereof  as  suitable  for 
wilderness  means  that  significant  values  exist  that  can  be  best  protected, 
utilized,  and  managed  under  wilderness  policy  constraints.  Any  area  desig- 
nated by  Congress  as  wilderness  will  be  managed  within  a  discrete  range  of 
actions.  These  actions  are  described  in  the  Bureau's  Wilderness  Management 
Policy  (1981)  and  are  the  basis  for  analyzing  or  comparing  the  consequences  of 
wilderness  designation  to  other  alternatives. 

The  impact  analysis  will  concentrate  on  those  resources  described  in  Chapter  3 
that  will  be  subject  to  the  most  significant  impacts.  Resources  that  will  not 
be  affected  will  not  be  discussed  in  as  much  detail.  In  some  cases  limitations 
on  impact  analysis  occurred  due  to  a  lack  of  data;  in  such  instances,  knowledge 
of  the  area  and  professional  judgement  were  used  to  identify  potential  impacts. 

Two  of  the  significant  resources  in  the  Red  Mountain  WSA,  minerals  and  rare 
and  endangered  plants,  have  special  protective  or  facilitative  legislation, 
i.e.,  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  and  the  Rare  and  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 
From  a  legal  perspective,  wilderness  designation  or  nondesignation  would  not 
impact  these  two  resources.  Wilderness  designation  would  not  add  protection 
for  rare  species,  because  protection  is  required  by  law  anyway,  nor  would  it 
necessarily  hinder  mining,  because  valid  claims  have  statutory  rights  for 
development.  Any  exercise  of  mineral  development  rights  would,  under  all 
alternatives,  be  subject  to  regulation  that  prohibits  "unnecessary  or  undue 
degradation"  (see  Glossary). 


IMPACTS 


WILDERNESS  RESOURCES 

The  potential  impacts  from  surface  mining  are  the  major  threat  to  the  wilder- 
ness values  of  naturalness,  solitude,  and  primitive  recreation  opportunities 
found  in  the  WSA.  Under  all  alternatives,  including  wilderness  designation, 
mining  could  legally  proceed  on  valid  existing  mining  rights  subject  to  the 
constraint  of  not  causing  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation.  This  would  result 
in  the  destruction  of  wilderness  character. 

The  probable  mining  operation  for  this  area  will  be  an  open-face  bench  mine 
method  involving  stripping  and  processing  the  nickel -bearing  soil  layer.  All 
vegetation  would  be  removed.  Wilderness  characteristics  of  naturalness, 
solitude,  and  primitive  recreation  would  be  destroyed  by  the  physical  impacts 
on  the  landscape  and,  during  the  term  of  the  operation,  by  noise  and  visual 
impacts. 
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Because  of  the  proximity  and  topographical  relationship  of  mineralized  areas 
on  adjacent  private  lands,  a  mining  operation  on  those  lands  would  have 
similar  and  substantial  impacts  on  the  wilderness  character  of  the  WSA.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  to  be  economically  feasible  a  mining  operation  would- 
have  to  include  both  the  private  and  public  lands. 

In  regards  to  other  sources  of  potential  impact  on  wilderness  character, 
Alternative  3  provides  a  higher  level  of  protection  for  wilderness  values  than 
Alternative  2  because  it  gives  greater  emphasis  to  preservation  of  natural 
values. 


BOTANICAL  RESOURCES 

As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  protects  the  listed  species  on  Red  Mountain  under  all  alternatives.  The 
other  botanical  values,  such  as  type  localities,  the  old-growth  forest,  and 
the  four  species  at  their  range  limits,  would  receive  the  maximum  protection 
under  wilderness  designation,  Alternative  1. 

Alternative  3  would  provide  administrative  recognition  and  protection  of  these 
values,  resulting  in  a  higher  level  of  preservation  than  under  Alternative  2. 
Again,  mining  is  a  potential  threat  to  botanical  values  under  all  alternatives. 
However,  under  Alternatives  1  and  3  any  mineral  development  would  require  an 
approved  plan  of  operation,  whereas,  under  Alternative  2  only  development  of 
over  five  acres  would  require  BLM  approval.  This  stipulation  could  result  in 
a  higher  level  of  protection  under  Alternatives  1  and  3. 

WILDLIFE 

Wildlife  and  fishery  resources  would  receive  maximum  protection  under  Alterna- 
tive 1  with  no  habitat  modification  permitted.  Alternative  2  places  no  special 
restrictions  on  modification  except  for  the  old-growth  forest  reserve  and, 
therefore,  could  result  in  greater  loss  of  habitat.  Other  than  mining,  how- 
ever, there  are  few  potential  threats  to  wildlife  resources.  Because  of  less 
disturbance,  Alternative  3,  with  its  emphasis  on  protection  of  natural  values, 
would  potentially  result  in  the  least  impact  on  wildlife. 

There  are  no  current  proposals  for  habitat  enhancement  that  would  be  affected 
by  the  alternatives. 

If  wilderness  designation  resulted  in  a  significant  increase  in  human  use, 
some  species,  such  as  bear,  mountain  lion,  falcons,  and  eagles,  might  be  dis- 
turbed. In  addition,  the  production  of  adult  steelhead  in  the  Eel  River  could 
be  reduced  if  wilderness  designation  resulted  in  greater  fishing  pressure  on 
juvenile  fish  in  Cedar  Creek. 

SOILS 

The  "rare"  soils  occurring  on  Red  Mountain  would  be  destroyed  under  any 
alternative  to  the  degree  that  they  are  surface  mined.  Otherwise,  there  are 
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few  potential  impacts  on  these  soils.  Since  Alternative  1,  wilderness  desig- 
nation, would  place  the  severest  restrictions  on  future  actions,  it  would  give 
the  greatest  long-term  assurance  of  minimal  negative  impacts. 

WATERSHED 

Alternative  1  would  result  in  the  most  stringent  protective  stipulations  on 
all  activites  and,  therefore,  would  best  preserve  watershed  values.  Even  with 
stipulations,  mining  may  impact  hydrologic  processes  and  affect  springs  in  the 
vicinity  that  serve  as  domestic  water  supplies.  Impacts  on  water  quantity  and 
quality  entering  the  Eel  River  system  are  not  determinable  at  this  time. 

Alternative  3  would  result  in  protective  stipulations  slightly  less  severe 
than  those  in  Alternative  1,  and,  therefore,  would  result  in  some  unknown 
increase  in  watershed  impacts  over  Alternative  1.  The  difference  would  come 
primarily  from  logging,  which  would  be  permitted  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
area.  Standard  operating  policy  would  guide  activities  under  Alternative  2 
and  could  result  in  the  greatest  impact  of  the  three  alternatives. 

RECREATION 

Alternatives  1  and  3  would  restrict  recreation  to  nonvehicular  use.  Red 
Mountain  has  little  potential  for  off-road  vehicle  recreation,  but  there  is 
some  demand  for  vehicle  access  for  other  users,  such  as  hunters. 

Recreation  facility  development  other  than  trails  would  be  prohibited  under 
Alternative  1.  Essential  development  could  occur  under  Alternatives  2  and  3, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  need  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Mining  is  the  only  activity  with  a  major  potential  for  negative  impact  on  this 
resource.  There  is  no  mitigation  under  any  of  the  alternatives  that  in  the 
short-run  would  prevent  degradation  of  the  visual  resource.  In  the  long-run, 
reclamation  of  the  mined  area  could  reduce  the  impact.  This  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted with  certainty  because  of  the  many  unresolved  difficulties  in  revege- 
tation  of  these  soil  types. 

Alternatives  2  and  3  would  permit  timber  harvest  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
WSA,  resulting  in  short-term  negative  impacts  on  visual  values. 

MINERALS 

If  the  area  were  designated  wilderness,  no  new  claims  could  be  made  after  the 
date  of  designation,  and  development  could  occur  only  on  claims  valid  prior  to 
that  date.  The  Bureau's  opinion  is  that  all  of  the  mineralized  area  is  under 
claim  now  and  that  those  claims  are  valid;  therefore,  wilderness  designation 
would  not  preclude  mineral  development.  Wilderness  designation  would,  however, 
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very   likely  add  to  the  environmental  protection  stipulations  required  and 
could  result  in  restrictions  on  the  use  of  motorized  equipment.  These  require- 
ments could  significantly  raise  the  cost  of  the  operation. 

Wilderness  designation  might  also  lead  to  more  severe  protective  stipulations 
on  mining  occurring  on  the  adjoining  private  property.  Operations  on  private 
property  are  subject  to  local  and  State  regulation.  Currently,  the  Mendocino 
General  Plan  prohibits  mining  on  Red  Mountain.  Significant  limitations  on 
mining  on  either  private  or  public  lands  could  make  the  entire  operation 
uneconomic. 

Alternative  3  would  also  result  in  more  protective  stipulations  than  Alterna- 
tive 2.  The  scientific  and  ecological  values  would  be  given  greater  emphasis 
for  protection.  This  could  also  raise  the  cost  of  the  mining  operation. 

TIMBER 

Alternative  1  would  eliminate  timber  harvest  on  the  currently  available  com- 
mercial forestland.  This  would  result  in  the  loss  of  20  million  board  feet  in 
the  short-term  and  more  in  the  long-term.  This  represents  less  than  three 
percent  of  the  standing  volume  on  BLM  lands  in  the  Eureka  Resource  Area.  The 
timber  is  currently  valued  at  $2  million. 

Special  protective  stipulations  for  watershed  resources  and  raptor  habitat 
might  reduce  timber  production  under  Alternative  3.  However,  the  difference 
from  Alternative  2  would  be  slight  because  standard  operating  policy  would 
also  require  some  protective  measures.  Estimates  of  differences  are  not 
possible  without  actual  timber  harvest  plans. 

SOCIOECONOMICS 

Wilderness  designation  would  -not  have  significant  impacts  on  local  economics. 
Designation  would  bring  additional  visitors  that  would  spend  some  money  in 
local  stores,  restaurants,  and  businesses,  but  such  expenditures  are  generally 
not  high,  and,  unless  they  are  in  great  numbers  (which  is  unlikely  in  this 
case),  the  contribution  to  the  local  economy  is  minor. 

As  stated  above,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  timber  resources  that  could  even- 
tually contribute  a  small  amount  to  regional  economics. 

Unless  Alternative  1  or  3  severely  hampered  the  potential  mining  operation, 
they  would  not  have  a  negative  impact  on  local  economics.  If  this  were  to 
happen,  the  area  would  lose  400  to  500  jobs  and  related  secondary  economic 
benefits  and  an  undetermined  tax  benefit. 

Positions  expressed  to  date  by  the  public  regarding  Red  Mountain  have  been 
strongly  in  favor  of  wilderness  designation.  Over  260  letters  had  been 
received  by  July  1983  supporting  such  designations,  and  an  organized  and 
active  group  of  local  citizens  seeking  protection  of  the  area  has  been  in 
existence  for  over  six  years. 
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UNAVOIDABLE  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 


Wilderness  designation  assures  that  wilderness  values  will  be  protected  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights.  In  the  case  of  Red  Mountain,  mining  is  an 
existing  right  that  could  destroy  wilderness  values  and  manageability.  None 
of  the  three  alternatives  can  ensure  long-term  preservation  of  mandatory  or 
supplemental  wilderness  values. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SHORT-TERM  USES  OF  MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE  MAINTENANCE 
AND  ENHANCEMENT  OF  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

The  all  wilderness  alternative  and  Alternative  3  would  emphasize  nonconsumptive 
long-term  values,  whereas  Alternative  2,  the  existing  management  program, 
places  the  present  limitations  on  short-term  consumptive  uses.  As  stated 
previously,  however,  mineral  claims  in  the  area  are  considered  valid  existing 
rights  and  can  proceed  to  development  subject  to  current  surface  management 
regulations. 


IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE  COMMITMENT  OF  RESOURCES 

There  is  no  significant  irreversible  or  irretrievable  commitment  of  resources 
as  a  result  of  wilderness  designation  or  nondesignation.  Theoretically,  an 
insignificant  irretrievable  loss  of  timber  would  result  from  wilderness 
designation  because  the  stands  would  remain  as  unmanaged  old-growth,  meaning 
any  potential  volume  increase  through  timber  harvest  and  management  would  not 
be  realized. 


CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS 


There  are  no  significant  cumulative  impacts  from  either  wilderness  designation 
or  nondesignation.  Mining,  which  has  the  potential  for  significant  environ- 
mental impacts,  is  allowed  under  all  alternatives.  The  loss  of  20  million 
board  feet  of  timber  by  wilderness  designation  is  insignificant  when  compared 
to  total  north  coast  timber  production,  and  no  individual  mills  would  be 
closed  as  a  result  of  the  loss. 
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CHAPTER  5 


PREPARERS  AND  REVIEWERS 
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Stanley  R.  Whitmarsh 
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Bruce  Dawson 
Botanist 

Jon  Foster 
Landscape  Architect 


Richard  Johnson 
Fisheries  Biologist 

Ted  Klaseen 
Soil  Scientist 


Linda  Frisbie 
Clerk-Typist 


Susan  Skinner 
Geologist 


Barbara  Gibbons 
Publ ic  Affairs 


Paul  Yull 
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REVIEWERS 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  OFFICE 

Richard  Barbar 

Branch  Chief9  Landss  Minerals  and  Recreation 

Richard  Johnson 

Deputy  State  Director  for  Resources 

Phil  Lord 

Wilderness  Coordinator 

Bill  Payne 

Environmental  Coordinator 
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CHAPTER  6 


AGENCIES,  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  PERSONS 
RECEIVING  A  COPY  OF  THIS  STATEMENT 


FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Spokane,  WA. 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  San  Francisco,  CA.  and  Washington,  D.C. 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Sacramento,  CA. 

STATE  AGENCIES 

Governor's  Office,  State  Captiol ,  Sacramento,  CA. 

California  State  Lands  Commission,  Sacramento,  CA. 

The  Resources  Agency  of  California,  Sacramento,  CA. 

California  Department  of  Water  Resources,  Sacramento  and  Red  Bluff,  CA. 

Native  American  Heritage  Commission,  Sacramento,  CA. 

California  Office  of  Planning  and  Research,  Sacramento,  CA. 

California  State  Clearinghouse,  Sacramento,  CA. 

California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  Sacramento  and  Ukiah,  CA. 

California  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  Carlotta  and  Sacramento,  CA. 

Humboldt  State  University,  Areata,  CA. 

LOCAL  AGENCIES 

Eureka  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Eureka,  CA. 

Leggett  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Leggett,  CA. 

Mendocino  County  Administrative  Office,  Planning  Analysis  Division,  Ukiah,  CA. 
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INDIVIDUALS  (Continued) 
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INDIVIDUALS  (Continued) 
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Alice  Howard,  Oakland,  CA. 

Michael  Huddleston,  Leggett,  CA. 

Geraldine  Hulsestephen,  Will  its,  CA. 

Candace  Anne  Husband,  Leggett,  CA. 

Betty  F.  Ison,  Branscomb,  CA. 

Henry  J.  James,  Garberville,  CA. 

Karen  Janas,  Miranda,  CA. 

Harry  Jordan,  Boonville,  CA. 

Kathy  Jordan,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL. 

Bernard  Kamoroff,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Paul  Katzeff,  Fort  Bragg,  CA. 

Connie  A.  Kincaid,  Redway,  CA. 

Sondra  Knicely,  Piercy,  CA. 

Walter  and  Irja  Knight,  Rodeo,  CA. 

Bruce  Kuhlemann,  Hayward,  CA. 

Roger  LaFontaine,  San  Francisco,  CA. 

Walter  Lazar,  Garberville,  CA. 

Howard  Leidell,  Little  River,  CA. 

David  Lein,  Rohnert  Park,  CA. 

William  E.  Lemos,  Mendocino,  CA. 

Karen  Loyster,  Laytonville,  CA. 

D.  MacDonald,  Albion,  CA. 

Joy  MacGregor,  Comptche,  CA. 

Jeannie  L.  Malato,  Phillipsville,  CA. 

J.G.  and  R„N.  Malcolm,  San  Jose,  CA. 

L.R.  and  J0E0  Marcus,  Leggett,  CA. 

Jean  V.  Martin,  Lower  Lake,  CA. 

Nancy  McGivney,  Calpella,  CA. 
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INDIVIDUALS  (Continued) 

Bob  McLaughlin,  Berkeley,  CA. 

Patrick  E.  McSweeney,  San  Francisco,  CA. 

Janina  Miller,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Serene  Miller,  Laytonville,  CA. 

B.  Mills,  Garberville,  CA. 

Nancy  H.  Moore,  Penngrove,  CA. 

Don  Morris,  Will  its,  CA. 

Mark  Mull  ins,  Garberville,  CA. 

Bill  Murdock,  Sacramento,  CA. 

Jack  Murphy,  Redway,  CA. 

A.B.  Myhtleburst,  Will  its,  CA. 

Lindley  Nelson,  Fort  Bragg,  CA. 

Jesse  and  Ivana  Noel!,  Leggett  and  Santa  Barbara,  CA. 

William  C.  Norlock,  Pacifica,  CA. 

John  Wilkes  Norris,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Ron  Omor,  Garberville,  CA. 

Noel  J.  O'Neill,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Keith  and  Ganette  Orton,  Leggett,  CA. 

Charles  G.  O'Shea,  Leggett,  CA. 

Charles  W.  Page,  Rio  Dell,  CA. 

Mark  Paigen,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Emil  R.  Passalacqua,  Healdsburg,  CA. 

A. A.  and  J.M.  Pessagno,  San  Bruno,  CA. 

Paul  Piccirilli.  Laytonville,  CA. 

Paul  J.  Pickett,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Sandy  Polansky,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Birah  Pol  ay,  Fort  Bragg,  CA. 

Pollyanne,  Whitethorn,  CA. 

David  Posner,  Leggett,  CA. 

Pete  M.  Powell,  Redway,  CA. 

Marcia  Pratt,  Will  its,  CA. 

Mary  Ramerman.,  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 

C.H.  and  P. A.  Ray,  Kamuela,  HI. 

Neil  Remore,  Leggett,  CA. 

Karen  Richards,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Walter  Rivers,  Larkspur,  CA. 

0.  Robinson,  McKinleyville,  CA. 

James  David  Rogoff,  Leggett,  CA. 

Herb  Roth,  Leggett,  CA. 

Rouvaishyana,  Fort  Bragg,  CA. 

Dorothy  Ruef,  Gualala,  CA. 

Mary  Russell,  Redway,  CA. 

Rosemarie  Russo,  Garberville,  CA. 

Mark  Ryan,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Paul  Sanger,  Will  its,  CA. 

P.  Santa,  Ukiah,  CA. 

John  Sawyer,  Areata,  CA. 

Suzanne  Seers,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Andy  Shapiro,  Forestville,  CA. 

Thomas  Sharkey,  Redway,  CA. 

John  J.  Sipila,  Leggett,  CA. 

Ernestine  I.  Smith,  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 
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INDIVIDUALS  (Continued) 

Richard  D.  Smith,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Berkeley  Hubbell  Snow  III,  Laytonville,  CA, 

Sari  Sommarstrom,  Ukiah,  CA. 

William  E.  Southern,  Dekalb,  IL. 

Janice  G.  Spencer,  Garberville,  CA. 

H.A.  and  M.L.  Stensgard,  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 

Robert  Sutherland,  Whitethorn,  CA. 

John  R.  Swanson,  Berkeley,  CA. 

William  D.  Taber,  Leggett,  CA. 

Robin  and  Kathy  Taylor,  Leggett,  CA. 

Bill  Telesmanic,  Potter  Valley,  CA. 

Jerry  Terhune,  Miranda,  CA. 

Paul  R.  Thomas,  Petaluma,  CA. 

Donald  K.  Turman,  Rohnert  Park,  CA. 

Jay  Twigg,  Upper  Lake,  CA. 

Howard  and  Olive  Twining,  Ukiah,  CA. 

Don  Ussery,  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 

Lester  VanAtta,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Robert  VanPeer,  Albion,  CA. 

Maria  A.  Velazquez,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Linda  Wearne,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Greg  Wellish,  Redway,  CA. 

Dennis  R.  Weir,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Jane  Wilson,  Piercy,  CA. 

Tom  Wodetzki,  Albion,  CA. 

Wendy  Womon,  Redway,  CA. 

Wilbur  Wood,  Roundup,  MO. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

Audubon  Society,  Eureka,  CA. 

Bowser  Forestry  Services,  Honeydew,  CA. 

Cahto  Coalition,  Leggett,  CA. 

California  Association  of  Four-Wheel  Drive  Clubs,  Ukiah,  CA. 

California  Federation  of  Mineralogical  Societies,  Fort  Bragg,  CA. 

California  Native  Plant  Society,  Berkeley,  Sacramento,  Areata,  Davis,  and 

Yorkville,  CA. 
California  Wilderness  Coalition,  Davis,  CA. 
California  River  Trips,  Lotus,  CA. 
Camp  St.  Michael,  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 
Career  Development  Center,  Leggett,  CA. 
Citizens  For  Urban  Wilderness  Area,  Oakland,  CA. 
Chimera  Environmental,  Stinson  Beach,  CA. 
Coast  Federation  of  Fishermen's  Association,  Sausalito,  CA. 
Coastal  Headwaters  Association,  Whitethorn,  CA. 
Coastal  Mining  Company,  Carson  City,  NV. 
Common  Group  Reforestation,  Phillipsville,  CA. 
Coombs  Tree  Farms,  Inc,  Garberville,  CA. 
Covelo  Indian  Community,  Covelo,  CA. 
CRM,  Inc.,  Davis,  CA. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  (Continued) 

Czech  Lodge,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Dean  Creek  Watershed  Association,  Garberville,  CA. 

Desert  Mountain  Tea  Company,  Whitethorn,  CA. 

Epi-Centers  Ukiah,  CA. 

EPIC,  Redway,  CA. 

Ecology  Center  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Erickson  Air-Crane  Company,  Central  Point,  OR. 

Forest  Lands  and  Production  Coop,  Phillipsville,  CA. 

Friends  of  the  Earth,  San  Francisco,  CA. 

Georgia  Pacific  Corporation,  Fort  Bragg,  CA. 

Institute  for  Traditional  Studies,  Ukiah,  CA. 

Laterite  Correspondence  Center,  Crescent  City,  CA. 

Laytonville  Rancheria,  Cahto  Indian  Tribe,  Laytonville,  CA. 

Louisiana  Pacific  Corporation,  Ukiah,  CA. 

Mattole  Watershed  Taxpayers  Association,  Garberville,  CA. 

Mendocino  County  Four-Wheel  Drive  Patrol,  Ukiah,  CA. 

Mendocino  News  Service,  Fort  Bragg,  CA. 

Minerals  Exploration  Coalition,  Denver,  CO. 

NACENR,  Areata,  CA. 

NW  Indian  Cemetary  Protection  Association,  Trinidad,  CA. 

Ophir  Gopher  Jeep  Club,  Inc.,  Oroville,  CA. 

Palomino  Estates,  Garberville,  CA. 

R  and  S  Financial  Services,  Inc.,  Woodland  Hills,  CA. 

Red  Mountain  Association,  Piercy  and  Laytonville,  CA. 

Rex  Timber,  Inc.,  Portland,  OR. 

Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  Covelo,  CA. 

Salmon  Trollers  Marketing  Association,  Fort  Bragg,  CA. 

Sandeepany  West,  Piercy,  CA. 

Sherwood  Valley  Rancheria,  Upper  Lake,  CA. 

Sierra  Club,  Fort  Bragg,  Trinidad,  and  Sacramento,  CA. 

The  Nature  Conservancy,  Branscomb  and  San  Francisco,  CA. 

Tom  Long  Watershed  Association,  Garberville,  CA. 

Ukiah  Stone  and  Gem  Club,  Redwood  Valley,  CA. 

Western  Timber  Services,  Inc.,  Areata,  CA. 

Wilderness  Society,  Trinidad,  CA. 

Will  its  Four  Wheelers,  Will  its,  CA, 
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GLOSSARY 


FLPMA:  The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-579, 
90  Stat.  2743.43  USC  1701). 

MANAGEMENT  FRAMEWORK  PLAN  (MFP):  The  Bureau's  basic  planning  decision 
document  prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  planning  process  in  1979,  in 
which  the  decision  document  is  a  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP). 

MINERAL  ENTRY:  The  right  to  enter  the  Public  Lands  (under  the  administration 
of  the  BLM)  to  search  for  minerals  and  to  claim  or  lease  such  minerals 
under  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws  and  regulations. 

MOTORIZED  EQUIPMENT:  Any  machine  activated  by  nonliving  power  source  except 
small  battery-powered,  handcarried  devices  such  as  flashlights,  shavers, 
Geiger  counters,  and  cameras.  Also  "Mechanized  Equipment." 

MULTIPLE  RESOURCE  VALUES  AND  USES:  The  present  and  potential  uses  of  the 
various  resources  administered  through  multiple  use  management  on  the 
public  lands  and  any  public  values  associated  with  such  uses. 

MULTIPLE  USE:  "...  the  management  of  the  public  lands  and  their  various 
resource  values  so  that  they  are  utilized  in  the  combination  that  will 
best  meet  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  American  people;  making  the 
most  judicious  use  of  the  land  for  some  or  all  of  these  resources  or 
related  services  over  areas  large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  latitude 
for  periodic  adjustments  in  use  to  conform  to  changing  needs  and  condi- 
tions; the  use  of  some  lands  for  less  than  all  of  the  resources;  a  com- 
bination of  balanced  and  diverse  resource  uses  that  take  into  account  the 
long-term  needs  of  future  generations  for  renewable  and  nonrenewable 
resources,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  recreation,  range,  timber, 
minerals,  watershed,  wildlife  and  fish,  and  natural,  scenic,  scientific, 
and  historical  values;  and  harmonious  and  coordinated  management  of  the 
various  resources  without  permanent  impairment  of  the  productivity  of  the 
land  and  the  quality  of  the  environment  with  consideration  being  given  to 
the  relative  values  of  the  resources  and  not  necessarily  to  the  combina- 
tion of  uses  that  will  give  the  greatest  economic  return  or  the  greatest 
unit  putput."  (From  Section  103,  FLPMA) 

NATURALNESS:  Refers  to  an  area  which  "generally  appears  to  have  been  affected 
primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  imprint  of  man's  work  sub- 
stantially unnoticeable."  (From  Section  2(c),  Wilderness  Act) 

OFF-ROAD  VEHICLE  (ORV):  Any  motorized  vehicle  designed  for  or  capable  of 

cross-country  travel  on  or  immediately  over  land,  water,  sand,  snow,  ice, 
marsh,  swampland,  or  other  terrain. 

OUTSTANDING:  1.  Standing  out  among  others  of  its  kind;  conspicuous;  promi- 
nent. 2.  Superior  to  others  of  its  kind;  distinguished;  excellent. 
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POPULATION  CENTER:  A  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  which  has 
a  population  of  100,000  or  greater.  An  SMSA  is  a  county  which  contains 
at  least  one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  plus  as  many  adjacent 
counties  as  are  metropolitan  in  character  and  are  socially  integrated 
with  that  cental  city  or  cities. 

PRE-FLPMA:  Before  October  21,  1976,  the  date  of  approval  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act. 

PRELIMINARY  WILDERNESS  RECOMMENDATION:  Refers  to  a  wilderness  recommendation 
at  any  stage  prior  to  the  time  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports 
his  recommendation  to  the  President.  Until  the  Secretary  acts,  the 
recommendation  is  "preliminary"  because  it  is  subject  to  change  during 
administrative  review. 

PRIMITIVE  AND  UNCONFINED  RECREATION:  Nonmotorized  and  undeveloped  types  of 
outdoor  recreational  activities. 

SMSA:  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  -  See  definition  under 
"  "Population  Center." 

SOLITUDE:  1„  The  state  of  being  along  or  remote  from  habitations;  isolation. 
2.  A  lonely,  unfrequented,  or  secluded  place. 

SUBSTANTIALLY  UNNOTICEABLE:  Refers  to  something  that  either  is  so 

insignificant  as  to  be  only  a  very  minor  feature  of  the  overall  area  or 
is  not  distinctly  recognizable  by  the  average  visitor  as  being  man-made 
or  man-caused  because  of  age,  weathering,  or  biological  change.  An 
example  of  the  first  would  be  a  few  minor  dams  or  abandoned  mine  buil- 
dings that  are  widely  scattered  over  a  large  area,  so  that  they  are  an 
inconspicuous  part  of  the  scene.  Serious  intrusions  of  this  kind,  or 
many  of  them,  may  preclude  inclusion  of  the  land  in  a  wilderness  study 
area.  An  example  of  the  second  would  be  an  old  juniper  control  project 
that  has  grown  up  to  a  natural  appearance,  the  old  fallen  trees  largely 
decomposed. 

SUITABILITY:  As  used  in  the  Wilderness  Act  and  in  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act,  refers  to  a  recommendation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  certain  Federal  lands 
satisfy  the  definition  of  wilderness  in  the  Wilderness  Act  and  have  been 
found  appropriate  for  designation  as  wilderness  on  the  basis  of  an 
analysis  of  the  existing  and  potential  uses  of  the  land. 

UNNECESSARY  OR  UNDUE  DEGRADATION:  Surface  disturbance  greater  than  what  would 
normally  result  when  an  activity  is  being  accomplished  by  a  prudent 
operator  in  usual,  customary,  and  proficient  operations  of  similar  charac- 
ter and  taking  into  consideration  the  effects  of  operations  on  other 
resources  and  land  uses,  including  those  resources  and  uses  outside  the 
area  of  operations.  Failure  to  initiate  and  complete  reasonable  mitiga- 
tion measures,  including  reclamation  of  disturbed  areas,  or  creation  of  a 
nuisance  may  constitute  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation.  Failure  to 
comply  with  applicable  environmental  protection  statutes  and  regulations 
thereunder  will  constitute  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation. 
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WILDERNESS:  The  definition  contained  in  Section  2(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  891). 

WILDERNESS  AREA:  An  area  formally  designated  by  Act  of  Congress  as  part  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

WILDERNESS  CHARACTERISTICS:  The  definition  contained  in  Section  2(c)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  891). 

WILDERNESS  INVENTORY:  An  evaluation  of  the  public  lands  in  the  form  of  a 

written  description  and  map  showing  those  lands  that  meet  the  wilderness 
criteria  as  established  under  Section  603(a)  of  FLPMA  and  Section  2(c)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act,  which  will  be  referred  to  as  Wilderness  Study  Areas 
(WSAs). 

WILDERNESS  RECOMMENDATIONS:  A  recommendation  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  President,  with  respect  to  an 
area's  suitability  or  nonsuitability  for  preservation  as  wilderness. 

WILDERNESS  REPORTING:  The  process  of  preparing  the  reports  containing 

wilderness  recommendations  on  wilderness  study  areas  and  transmitting 
those  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  President,  and 
Congress. 

WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREA  (WSA) :  A  roadless  area  or  island  that  has  been  inven- 
toried and  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics  as  described  in 
Section  603  of  FLPMA  and  Section  2(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78 
Stat.  891). 
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BU3SAU  OF  LA.ND  MAJWCEXENT 
MINERAL  RESOURCES  POLICY 


This  luttunt  sets  forth  BLM  policy  for  nugatiit  of  mineral  and  energy  resources 
on  public  lands.  It   reflects  the  provision*  of  three  important  acts  of  Congress: 
the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970,  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976,  and  the  National  Materials  and  Minerals  Policy,  Research  *nd  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1980.   This  policy  statement  represents  a  commitment  by  BLM  to  implement 
the  policies  of  these  statutes  consistent  with,  BLM's  other  statutory  obligations. 

The  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  foster  and  encourage  private  enterprise  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  stable  domestic  minerals  industry  and  the  orderly  and  economic  development 

of  domestic  aineral  resource*. 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  reiterates  that  the  1970  Mining 
and  Minerals  Policy  Act  be  implemented  and  directs  that  public  lands  be  managed  in 
a  manner  which  recognizes  the  Nation's  need  far  domestic  sources  of  minerals  and 
other  resources.   FLPHA  also  provides  for  improved  inventory,  planning,  and  decision 
processes. 

The  1980  National  Materials  and  Minerals  Policy,  Rmaearch  and  Development  Act 
restates  the  need  to  implement  the  1970  act  and  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  improve  the  quality  of  minerals  data  in  Federal  land  use  decisionmaking. 
In  April  1982,  the  President  delivered  to  Congress  the  first  annual  report  required 
by  the  1980  act,  which  provided  specific  guidance  to  implement  these  acts. 

The  BLM  recognizes  that  public  lands  are  an  important  source  of  the  Nation's 
aineral  and  energy  resources,  some  of  which  are  critical  and  strategic.   BLM  is 
responsible  for  making  public  lands  available  for  orderly  and  efficient  development 
of  these  resources  under  principles  of  balanced  multiple  use  management. 

The  following  principles  will  guide  BLM  in  managing  mineral  resources  on  public 
lands: 

1.  Except  for  Congressional  withdrawals;  public  lands  shall  remain  open  and 
available  for  mineral  exploration  and  development  unless  withdrawal  or  other 
administrative  action  is  clearly  justified  in  the  national  interest. 

2.  BLM  actively  encourages  and  facilitates  the  development  by  private  industry 

of  public  land  mineral  resources  in  a  manner  that  satisfies  national  and  local 
needs  and  provides  for  economically  and  environmentally  sound  exploration, 
extraction,  and  reclamation  practices. 

3.  BLM  will  process  mineral  applications,  permits,  leases,  and  other  use  authori- 
zations for  public  lands  in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner, 

4.  BLM's  land  use  plans  and  multiple  use  management  decisions' will  recognize  that 
mineral  exploration  and  development  can  occur  concurrently  or  sequentially  with 
other  resource  uses.   The  Bureau  further  recognizes  that  land  use  planning  is  a 
dynamic-  process  and  decisions  will  be  updated  as  new  data  are  evaluated. 

5.  Land  use  plans  will  reflect  geology,  energy,  and  aineral  values  on  public  lands 
through  more  effective  aineral  resource  data  assessment. 

6.  The  Bureau  will  aaintain  effective  professional,  technical,  and  managerial 
personnel  knowledgeable  in  mineral'  exploration  and  development. 

These  principles  will  be  implemented  immediately  and  further  clarified  where  necessary 
through  specific  guidance  to  che  field. 


^G^  ^ 


Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
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rage  c.  0T!;^5s£yLY  RE,SRTO 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

STATE  OFFICE 
Federal  Office  Building 
2800  Cottage  Way 
Sacramento,  California  95825 


3000 
C-931.: 

wpcoij: 


May  26,  1982 


Information  Memorandum  No.  CA  82-  109 
Expires:   9/30/83 

To :       ACOs 


From:     Chief,  Division  of  Resources 

Subject:   Strategic  Minerals 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  provide  information  to  BLM  managers 
and  appropriate  staff  on  strategic  and  critical  minerals;  what  they  are, 
why  they  ana  important,  and  why  you  must  be  aware  of  them.  Consider  the 
location  and  occurrence  of  these  minerals  in  your  planning  processes. 

The  terms  "'strategic  materials"  and  "critical  materials"  are  often  used 
interchangeably.  Here  are  the  definitions  as  given  in  the  American  Geo- 
logical Institute's  Glossary  of  Geology,  1972  edition: 


Strategic  materials 


Materials  that  are  vital  to  the  security  of  a 
nation,  but  that  must  be  procured  entirely  or  in  large  part  from 
foreign  sources  because  the  available  domestic  production  will  not 
meet  that  nation's  requirements  in  time  of  war. 

Critical  materials:   Materials  vital  to  the  security  of  a  nation, 

their  main  source  being  within  that  nation,  but  which  may  not  be 

produced  in  sufficient  quality  and  quantity  to  meet  the  nation's 
wartime  needs. 

Strategic  or  critical  minerals  are  certain  minerals  that  fit  these  defini- 
tions. For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  "mineral"  is  taken  to  include 
all  metals  or  nonmetals  derived  from  minerals. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  determines  what  materials  are  of 
strategic  importance 'to  the  United  States.  They  also  determine  our  needs 
to  stockpile  these  commodities,  and  publish  Stockpile  Report  to  the 
Congress.  This  report  is  revised  periodically.  A  copy  of  the  latest 
report  accompanies  this  memorandum.  The  commodities  listed  on  pages  14 
through  18  will  probably  be  most  useful  to  you.  Strategic  and  critical 
materials  are  also  defined  on  page  25  of  the  report. 

Certain  minerals,  and  other  materials,  may  be  strategic  for  several 
reasons.  We  are  entirely  dependent  on  other  nations  for  our  supplies  of 
some  strategic  minerals.   We  must  have  secure  suppliers  and  trade  routes 
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to  assure  safe,  dependable  delivery  of  these  commodities.   Political" 
instability  affects  the  supply  and  value  of  strategic  minerals.   Supply 
routes  are  affected  by  transportation  costs  and  disruptions  due  to  war. 

Economics  also  plays  a  major  role  in  our  strategic  materials  policy.  The 
mining  industry  extracts  minerals  wherever  it  is  most  economically  benefi- 
cial for  them  to  do  so.   They  also  have  to  mine  minerals  where  they  occur." 

The  amount  of  minerals  a  deposit  contains  is  an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining whether  it  is  economic  to  mine.  Other  factors  like  labor,  process- 
ing and  transportation  costs,  and  political  stability  of  a  deposit  site 
must  also  be  considered  before  a  deposit  is  mined.  Some  strategic  minerals 
occur  in  California,  but  currently  other,  foreign  sources  are  cheaper. 
Some  deposits  in  California  could  be  reactivated  if  foreign  supplies  become 
uneconomical  due  to  transportation  costs  or  disruptions,  or  if  foreign 
production  is  halted  for  any  reason. 

The  consideration  of  these  minerals  in  our  decision  processes  is  critical. 
You  must  be  aware  that  there  are  many  factors  involved  in  the  supply  and 
demand  of  strategic  minerals,  as  well  as  other,  nonstrategic  minerals, 
like  gold.  It  usually  takes  five  to  ten  years  between  the  discovery  of  a 
deposit,  and  the  opening  of  a  mine,  and  even  longer  to  find  that  discovery. 

Most  planning  decisions  do  not  preclude  future  mineral  development. 
However,  when  considering  strategic  or  critical  mineral  resources,  lands 
should  be  left  open  for  exploration  and  development  whenever  possible. 

If  you  have  questions  about  strategic,  critical,  or  other  important  min- 
erals, please  discuss  them  with  your  geologist,  or  call  Larry  Vredenburgh 
or  Sue  Marcus  at  the  State  Office. 
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